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ABSTRACT ^ 

A year-lonq study of 23 third-qrade teachers yielded 
extensive data descclbinq their classroooi aanagement practices. The 
seven most effective and the seven least effective teachers were 
coBpared to determine what dliensicns of aanqement discriminated 
between then. Teachers who qualified as "better sanaqers" had) a firs 
preconceived notion of acceptable student behaviors and fasii^/oned 
their classroos structures in such a way as to actively disccuraqe 
Intolerable behaviors. Th'^y also eihlbitad superb task analysis and 
an expertise in coordluatlnq teacher and student activities in the 
•ost efficient nanner. The **less effective** aiinaqers appeared to 
suffer froc the lack of a clear set of expectation reqardlnq student 
behavior and student work level. TLey considered student activity 
primarily on the basis of discouraqing refractory deportsent and did 
not display an adequately aggressive disposition towards positive 
student InvolveEsent. Although analysis is incomplete* soste woxiking 
hvpotheses about the differences between the two types of 
teacher-manaaers are presented. (lH) 
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persons In the Austin Independent School District who gave us assistance 
and encouragement In planning the study: Dr# M# George Bowden (Division of 
Instruction) and hts staff; Dr# Freda Holley (Office of Research and 
Evaluation) and her staff; Lee Laws and Frances Arrowsmlth (Office of 
Developmental Pro2raias)# We are especially grateful to the nine principals 
and 28 teachers who allowed us into the classrooms at the beginning of 
school* This professional courtesy made It possible for us to gather the 
Information contained here. It Is our hope that the results of the study 
will be useCul to other teac'iers as they face the task of b*3glnnlng the new 
school year. 



Abstract 



A year-long study of 28 chlrd^grade teachers yielded extensive and 



rich narrative data describing their management prac^tlces from the 



beginning of the year. The seven most effective and seven least effective 
teachers were compared to determine what dimensions of management 
dlscrlmlna'*.ed between them* Analyses are still In progress, and this paper 
presents some working hypotheses about the differences between the two 
groups of teachers* Teacher behaviors are examined for the Information 
that was conveyed to students about the purposes of cooperative behavior 
and how to behave In the classroom* In addition, the teachers* skills at 
diagnosing students^ needs for Information and immediate concerns are 
discussed* The latter Is related to the teachers* abilities to manipulate 
the "signal systems" of activities and maintain the students* attention* 
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Dimensions of Classroom Management Derived 
from Rece&t Hesearch 

Thl& paper presents some results from a large study of classroom 
management In thlrd**grade classrooms* Data are still being analyzed; 
therefore* this report Is limited to several working hypotheses about ways 
that more and less effective managers differ* This paper was the basis of 
an oral presentation; a detailed paper Is In progress which will more 
syatematlcaliy incorporate observational data. 

The Claasroom Organization Study waa conducted by the Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education during the achool year 1977-78* 
The purpose of the study was to gather extensive Information about how 
third-grade teachers In low^SES schools organized their classes at the 
beginning of the year and how subsequent management was affected. The 
background and methodology of the study are given In Evertson and Anderi;on 
(Note 1)* Impetus for the study was provided by the local school district 
administrators, who asked the researchers to gather Information about 
management practices in low-^SES elementary schools, with the ultimate 
objective being use of the Information In In-servlce and pre-^servlce 
programs* 

Because of this practical objective, most of the data collected in the 
study were descriptive and narrative, In order to provide specific examples 
of more and lesa effective strategies* However, quantitative data were 
also collected about rates of student on^task behavior In order to verify 
subjective tmpreselone. 

The observers were trained to focus on certain common activities and 
behaviors that we expected to be pertinent, to classroom management 



(observer guidelines and training are described In Cvertsou and Anderson ^ 
NoCe 1)« However^ the researchers did aot know In advance what larger 
categories or global dimensions of behavior would be useful In analyzing 
the descriptions* Although there has been much useful work done on 
maor.gement ^ most of It is descriptive of what .good managers are doing once 
Che school year Is established* "or example, we expected to find that: 
better managers would be "withlt^*" would maintain momentum In lessons^ 
would carefully monitor student behavior^ would have lower rates of student 
misbehavior and higher rates of student engagement on academic work^ and 
would have more efficient transitions and time use In general. In a sense^ 
these characteristics^ described by Kounln (1970)^ Brophy and Evertson 
(1976), and others^ are the effects of the establishment of an efficient 
management system* They did not Inform us about how teachers could reach 
that pointy or why certain kinds of strategies might be most effective* 
Therefore, the data gathered about the beginning of the school year and - 
subsequent management practices were not coded Into preconceived categories 
of teacher behavior^ because we were not sure what categories would be most 
Important to describe the causes and mediators of effective management* 
Because the data were descriptive and narrative^ the data analysis 
activities have been largely Inductive* The authors read narratives of the 
27 teachers (no small feat, In that each teacher^s file Includes about 200 
pages describing at least ^0 hours of observation*) After Initial reading 
and discussion, agreement was reached about some ways that the teachers* 
management could he described and summarized^* Ue began to digest the 
descriptions by rating and sunmiarl:slng the teachers on several dimensions 
that Implied effectiveness of management. These 'treader ratings" were used 
along with other Information to form a composite criterion measure of 



managerial effectiveness. After classifying teachers Into groups th^t 
differed In ef fectlvencss, we reread the descriptions, and. In conjuf^ctlon 
with other data analyses, have begun to refine our understandings of ;how 
maoagement systems were established and maintained. Although that activity 
Is still In progress, several Ideas are presented here that we expect' to be 
useful In analyzing differences between more and less effective managers. 

First, however, our criteria of *'good management*' should be spelled 
out iQore clearly. We conceived of ^'management activities^ as anything that 
the teacher did to organize students, space, time, and materials so that 
Instruction In content and student learning activities could take place. 
Therefore, management was considered to encompass much more than discipline 
and enforcement of rules about noise and movement, although these ^tasks may 
be considered as part of overall management. 

One goal of the study' was to Identify management practices that 
maximized the the time that students spend actively engaged In learning 
activities (e.g., receiving Instruction, completing written assignments, 
reading, doing projects.) We were committed to this goal because of an 

Interest In Increasing academic achievement In the basic skills* ^fuch 

-1 - - 

other research has demonstrated links between the amount of time that 
students spend actively engaged with academic content and the amount of 
achievement In that content area (e.g., Rosenshlne & Bi^rliner, 1978; Ulley 
& Harnlscheger, 1974; ^Fisher, Fllby, Marllave, Cahen, Dlshaw, Moore, & 
Berliner, Note 2). Other research had also suggested that teachers who 
were better classroom managers were able to maximize this engaged tlme« 
For example, these are Bome specific correlates of achievement that can be 
interpreted as management functions and outcomes that may contribute to 
higher engagement; shorter, more efficient transitions, fewer student 



olsbehavlorSf more use of rou&l&es aad procedures to handle dally business » 
and arranging for sufficient appropriate work wich stlnlmai time when 
students are uno&cupled (Anderson, Evertson, & Brophyt 1979; Brophy & 
Evercson, 1976; Brophy & Putnam, 1979; McDonald & Silas, tfote 3; Stalllngs 
& Xaskowltz, tfote 4). 

Therefore, our criteria for "good management** were a high degree of 
apparent on^task Involvement by the students with a minimum of misbehavior, 
and efficient tise of class time devoted to academic activities* We 
classified teachers as ^'better managers" when; I) they demonstrated 
leadership In controlling students* behavior, taking responsibility for 
students* engagement In learning activities and clearly Instilling and 
enforcing expectations for such behavior; and 2) their management 
strategies reflected Instructional leadership In that they scheduled most 
of the school day for productive work, they provided adequate. Involving 
work for the students to do, and they made sure that learning was taking 
place* 

There are many possible ways of describing classroom management, but 
no single conceptual scheme or set of dimensions can adequately account for 
all aspects of management* Therefore, the following ideas ate not 
presented as a unified theory or model, but Instead as one framework that 
may help practitioners think about and make decisions about management* 
Basically, management strategies are discussed In terms of the Information 
that Is conveyed to the students about why they should cooperate and stay 
on-*task, and how Chey should do so* 

For many years, practitioner wisdom has emphasized the Importance of 
''Ceacher credibility* Experienced teachers know that students do not take 
all teacher statements at face value, and that ^'actions often speak louaer 
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than wor4s«" This assumes that what a student understands about a 
te«cher*9 meaning may be different and more Important than the teacher's 
Intent lt>n« 

Therefore, it seems useful to look at teachers* management behaviors 
In terms of what they are likely to mean to the students— what Information 
Is conveyed about the way the classroom operates* What the teacher says, 
and falls to say, and what the teacher does, and falls to do, all Inform 
students about what behaviors are expected, what will be tolerated, and 
what will be rewarded and punished* 

This point of view assumes that the student Is the critical mediator 
of the teacher's management strategies: If students (both Individually and 
as a group) do not understand and/or accept the teacher version of 
desired behaviors, then the management system does not accomplish Its 
objectives of creating those behaviors. Therefore, what may be most 
Important about what teachers do to manage their classrooms Is what the 
students accept and understand* 

At thlr point, with this set of data, we must make some assumptions 
about what the students understand and how they perceive the teacher's 
management strategies* We do not have direct Information about student 
perceptions* However, we do have data on student behavior, and we are 
assuming that a generally high level of cooperative, on-^task behavior 
reflects iitudent acceptance and knowledge of the teacher's behavior 
standards* We are assuming that a teacher whose students demonstrate "good 
behavior" and higher rates of on^task Involvement has succeeded In 
establishing the reputation as a credible leader of the class* We are also 
assuming that he or she achieved this state by several behaviors that 
communicated to th3 students why and how they should behave In desired 



ways* Therefore, we are examining teachers* managerial behaviors for the 
quality of Information conveyed to the students about desired behavior. 

Obviously, student Influence on the teacher and on classrooa processes 
can not be Ignored. Students enter a new classroom with some knowledge of 
what to expect, and they oftea entei: with very different objectives than 
the teacher (Doyle, 1979). Admittedly, some groups of students are easier 
or more difficult to manage than ochersj Home and school factors outside 
her control still affect a teacher's job. However, It Is Important to 
remember that. In spite of all of the other Influences on students* 
behavior, the Individual teacher can make a tremendous difference. As one 
example, consider the teachers In the present study. ''Of the 14 teachers 
Identified for Intensive analysis because of their very high or very low 
ratings on u^nagerlal effectiveness, there aie six pairs within same 
schools who are rated at opposite extremes. That is, the teachers In a 
pa; r can be contrasted as being v9ry high or very low In effectiveness, but 
they were working In the same schools with similar students. Therefore, 
we believe that the student jLnfluence, although admittedly Important, Is 
not the primary determinant of the effectiveness of a teacher's manageraent 
system. However, as will be pointed out below, the more successful 
managers seemed to be very sensitive to what their students were learning 
about the way the classroom would run and their roles In It. 

Below are presented three clusters of teacher behaviors that have 
implications for the quality and quantity of Information provided to 
students: 

!• Teacher behaviors that may convey purposefulneas and. 
meanlngf ulness of academic activities (l-e., the students are Informed 
about why on^task behaviors are Important). 



2. Teacher behaviors that Instruct students In tho skills of good 
behavior (l-e.^ the students are Inforoted about how to behave). 

3* Teacher beltavlors that Imply a sense of students* level of 
understanding and need for Information and teacher selection of activities 
that reflect this. 

Teacher Behaviors That May Convey Purposef ulness 

Teachers who were better managers demonstrated many behaviors that 
probably were conveying purposef ulncss and seriousness about school 
learning to the students. In so dolngi they were providing a rationale for 
expected performance — telling the students why It was Important that they 
cooperate and stay Involved In school tasks. In contrasti teachers vho 
were less good managers often behaved in ways that may have communicated a 
lack of clear purpose and a feeling that "going through the motions'* was 
adequate^ that filling in the time with acceptable activities was the most 
important objective each day. 

Many of these behaviors may seem more "instructional*" than 
"^manageriali" but they are Included here because they required decisions by 
the teacher about classroom routines and allocation of time. 

Some of the behaviors in this realm demonstrated by the more effective 
manage rs weces 

—Students were held accountable for completing work within the time 
allotted. In order to Insure thlS| the teachers frequently reminded the 
students about the tlmei and helped them learn to use the clock to pace 
their work. When a student's work was not completed within the allotted 
timCf he or she generally finished it after school or during a "fr^e time."" 



(The teachers wece not Inflexlblei of course^ and made other arrangements 
whan Che studeat^s failure was reasonable.) 

-y^The teachers scheduled regular times each day for themselves to 
revl«<^ the wprk of the preceding period (such as the morning seatwork and 
reading grmip time). In this way, they quickly determined If anyone vas 
having difficulty completing the work, and offered assistance as soon as ^ 
possible. 

~*The teachers also regularly and* systematically circulated through 
the room during seatwork periods, so that each student was checked 
frequently. ^ \ 

—"Another way In which teachers held students accountable was by 
requiring participation by all students in group activities. This meant 
requiring attention well as participation. One teachnlque used 
frequently was patterned turiis, (l.e.| Insuring that everyone had equal 
and predictable opportunities to respond) although this was not used In all 
contexts. 

■—There were regular procedures for turning In completed work and 
noting student progress. 

—Another way In which teachers probably communicated seriousness 
about school tasks was by systematical!)^ j^ovldlng feedback to the students 
about how well they ,had done. The students were accountable for doing 
their worky but che teacher also held herself or himself accountable for 
quickly returning It to them. In order to accomplish thls^ various systems 
vere established. One teacher set up mailboxes for each student^ and they 
knew to check them each afternoon. Another teacher established the first 
15 minutes of the mo. p Lag for rhe return of the previous day's papers. 



When students had made errors, they were to correct^ them and then file them 
In a designated box* The teacher would check the box during the day. 

—-Many of the teachers who set aside time each ukiraing to review the 
work also used that time to provide Immediate feedback to students who 
needed It* 

In general, most contacts about work by the more effective managers 

were task^^orlent'ed; It seemed apparent that the teacher *s concern was that 
the student learn the content, not simply that he or she be still and quiet 
and finish the work* 

'"^The better managers* use of time demonstrated a concern with the 
importance of Instruction* Time spent In necessary procedural matters 
(lunch money, loll call) was minimized; often, teachers performed such 
duties while the students were occupied with a task* Materials and 
supplies were r^fady In advance of activities, and the teacher spent most of 
the school day In actual Instruction, except for the times required to 
review student progress to determine the need for feedback* 

"*The teacher projected a positive attitude about the work, 
suggestive of Its Importance* For example, work that was done well was 
regularly displayed, with the desirable qualities often highlighted In same 
way* Again, such behaviors may seem more Instructional than managerial, 
but they required planning by the teacher for use of classroom f^ace, 
preparation and changing of bulletin boards, etc* 

In summary, the better managers established classrooms with routines 
and procedures that Insured that Instruction and learning took top 
priority, and that the students were Informed about their responsibilities 
for performing the work, as well as about the Importance of the work to the 
teacher* This does not mean that the better managers were stern 



taskn&asters who ruled by the clock* Inttteadi t\yeir classrooms were very 
ConsealAl and pleasi^nt:^ but definitely oriented toward learning academic 
content* 

Such teacher behavlorSi performed consistently from the very beginning 
of the yeari may have Informed the students that there were reasons for 
cooperating vlth the teacher and behaving well"perhaps because It was the 
means to the larger goal of learning the content* Obviously* other factors 
are Involved than the recognition that "Teacher means business but this 
waa one area where the differences between the better and poorer managers 
were quite apparent* 

For example! the less successful managers ^ In contrasti behaved In 
these ways that may have communicated a very different attitude: 

"-'There was less sense of student accountability* Frequently at the 
end of an allotted work tlmei the teacher would say^ "^Who needs more time?" 
Even when many of the students had been wasting time or socializing^ the 
teacher provided more time to finish* 

— -Often there was not a set routine for curnlng In papers^ and 
confusion existed during some transitions about what W3S to be done with 
completed work* 

-"^Discussions frequently were conducted without many students 
participating* The most frequent methods of selecting students to answer 
were allowing them to call out and relying on volunteers » so that only ikhe 
most eager students responded*' | 

•"Likewise^ circulation among students working at their seats was 
often unsystematic^ with the teacher responding to those students who 
attracted his/her attention^ and often missing more retlclent students or 
students who may have avoided him or her* 



»-There was little evidence of systematic efforts to provide feedback 
on completed work or on good behavior* Occasionally papers were returned 
during observation, but seldom were students given specific Instructions to 
pay attention to them or to correct errors that they may have made« 
Systems to reward good b'ehavlot; (such as tokens)^ere not used 
consistently* 

-^Tlme seemed to be a gap to be filled, no^ a resource to be used* 
Ways that the teachers* behaviors may have communicated this were spending 
longer than necessary on routines like FTA form collection, leaving groups 
of children without adequate work to do for long periods, and spending 
class time preparing materials for the next activity* In many classes, 
transitions between activities took up a substantial portion of the time 
devoted to the activity^ and the teacher did not Indicate displeasure at 
this* In fact, many of the less effective managers let the students 
control the pacing of the transition* The teacher did not attempt to <;et 
their attention and begin the next lesson until all students had moved Into 
position, despite many of the students wasting time or seeing to personal 
needs at Inappropriate times* (Similar findings about transitions are 
reported by Arlln, 1979.) 

- — Many teacher statements implied that the most Important thing about 
the schoolwork was that the srudents would be quiet and still If they were 
doing It* That Is^ the teacher*s priorities seemed to lie more In the 
behavior that accompanied work than In the learning* The^work was often 
presented as disagreeable, or even as a punishment, although this was not 
true of all of the less effective managers* 
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-^-^Although good work was sometimes displayed or good behavior 
rewarded, this was not always done so chaC many students were awar^ of It 
or understood why It was good. 

In suxmnary, the less effective managers behaved In ways tikc niay have 
codmimlcfited that actual learning performance was not the most Important* 
goal of the class; Instead, minimizing noise and activity and filling up 
Che time with asslgnmefits seemed more important. The students ^dld not 
receive regular feedback on how well they did on assignments, although they 
were expected to complete them. Since appropriate (i.e.. In this case, 
calm) behavior. In and of Itself, Is not likely to be a satisfying goal for 
most young students, this purpose. If communicated, is not likely to 
Inspire the behaviors desired by the teacher. 

In many caseS| it Is likely that the less effective managers were 
indeed concerned about how their students were learning. However, they had 
not organized the day's time and activities so that their concern was 
communicated . The observations indicate. In fact, that the students may 
have had a very different picture. That Is, the Information they received 
about the goals of the classroom ^why good behavior was desirable — did not 
emphasize the Importance of learning the academic content. 
Teacher Behaviors that Teach Students How to Behave Appropriately 

A second kind o£ Information that students appear to need (l-e., they 
were better behaved-^^more Involved with tasks— *when they had apparently 
received It) Is how to perform expected behaviors . This was recognized by 
teachers who instructed the students In good behavior and In 'Agoing co 
school skills." Several teacher behaviors suggested to us chaC the better 
managers viewed cooperative behavior as a set of skills that had to be 
taught to the students, either by Instructing them In sequential procedures 



or by calling chelr attention to the critical aspects of a simple behavior. 
The less effective ^doagers, on the other haad« either expected Chelr 
Students to *know hoi/ Co fiehave well (l*e*, they did not highlight the 
specific and relevant Aspects of "good behavior** or made statements 
implying that Che students could behave well If they simply decided to) or 
they offered Inadequate instruction In how to behave* 

The better managers may be characterized In these ways: 
—They knew what student behaviors were desired and what would not be 
tolerated* Their expectations were very clear and expressed In behavioral 
terms* These reflected a superb task^ analysis, resulting In both a 
collection of subskllls necessary to perform the total behavior, but also 
an understanding of what It would cake to coordinate the separate 
subskllls* There was a focus on what students should be doing, as well as 
on what they should not be doing* For example, the beginning of school was 
characterized as a time to learn classroom rules and procedures, and the 
better managers deliberately planned time to practice and review the 
behaviors Involved* Specifics Included everything from how to. sit on the 
rug in large group meetings (l*e*, around the edge, with some space around 
each child), to how to go to the bathroom (l*e*, when it was appropriate to 
go without permission, how to knock, how to respond when someone knocked, 
and remembering to flush and throw away paper towels)* 

—-The better managers' abilities in these areas extended beyond the 
"good behaviors" that were necessary to maintain acceptable levels of order 
and quiet, ^nd also Included skills more closely related to performing 
school work. For example, teachers did not assume that students knew how 
to follow Instructions for a workbook exerclsei or how to take an 
assignmeitt off the board and find the problens In the book. Instead* they 



determined If the students had these sklllSt and if not* they taught them* 
Another exfUnple of such sklXXs Is learning to use a programsmd reading 
series (how to Interpret the symboX&t knowing when to take the posttestSt 
knowing when to contact the teacher for feedback/ etc*)* 

^--Related Co tMts "pre-actlve" task analysis was the way the teacher 
gave teedback to the students about their behaviors. Not only did they 
Initially present the details of how to do the task^ but students were 
given very'^speclf Ic feedback* both positive and negative* that Included 
Information about the critical aspect of performance* For example* praise 
usually took the form of "I see that everyone who has gone to the pencil 
sharpener this morning has remembered the rules~only two at a time and no 
talking while there*** rather than **You*ve been good about the pencil 
sharpener*** Corrections often specified what; the student should be doing 
£tnd/or what was undesirable about the misbehavior* Obviously* the better 
managers were not highly specific about every feedback statement* but they 
almost always made their point* Often^ earlier detailed Instruction made 
It possible for the teacher to quickly but clearly communicate the need to 
change behavior* For example* a student who was up at an Inappropriate 
time could be corrected with a "snap'-polnt" to his chair « without any 
Interruption of the teacher's ongoing Instruction* This was specific* 
although not extended* but Its effectiveness depended on how thoroughly the 
teacher had Instructed that student In the discrimination of "appropriate 
and Inappropriate times to be up^** and on the student's knowledge that the 
teacher would follow through* 

Such examples were more abundant at the beginning of the year* when 
much of the time was used by thi better managers for Instruction In good 
behavior and "going to school skills*" (For more extensive discussions of 



Che beginning of the year, see Cvertson & Anderson, In press; Anderson & 
Evertson, Note 5; and Emoter, Cvercsoit, & Anderson, tfote 6.) However, these 
characteristics were evident throughout the year* As late as May, the 
better managers were still observed being specific about both praise and 
criticism, still calling the students* attention to the salient aspects of 
"good behavior*" when the teachers felt that the students needed 
instruction* This was especially evident when there were changes in 
routines (such as a new schedule or a net/ learning center added t^ the 
room) and after a long break from the usual routine (e*g* > after Christmas, 
after the teacher had been absept for a few weeks)* These behavioral 
reminders in the better managers* classes were not at all like "nagging*" 
Instead, they were delivered in a matter-of-fact manner and served as 
signals to help the students control their own behavior* 

In summary, the better managers seemed to consider the task of 
controlling student behavior as an instructional challenge that required 
the same approach taken to Instruction in other curriculum areas* First, 
they analyzed the task at hand, deciding what skills were necessary for the 
students to perform as desired* Then, they presented the task to the 
Students in as small steps as necessary to allow understanding* Then, the 
students were allowcfl to practice the skills and receive feedback* The 
feedback was diagnostic and remedlatlve when necessary, and was usually 
8p4:Clflc* Essentially, the better managers seemed to view the task as one 
of teaching students Important discriminations: between appropriate voice 
levels when talking, between times when one could go to the pencil 

r 

sharpener and when one could noti between moving through transitions at a 
satisfactory pace and moving too slowly, and so forth* They vrere 
systematically and constantly giving the students information about what 



**good behavior" was like In that class aad how they could achieve lt« They 
engineered the tasks^ especially at the beginning of school^ so that It was 
possible for students to succeed, and the teachers told them when and how 
they were succeeding* Then, their students* successful performance may 
also have become an Important source of information — once students knew 
what appropriate behavior felt like, they could more easily recognise It 
and monitor themselves* 

In contrast, the less effective managers were less effective 
instructors in the skills of ''good behavior*** In analyzing the teachers* 
behaviors, it Is easy to see how the students were not adequately Informed 
about what was expected of them; 

-»**The less effective managers did not seem to have clearly formed 
ideas of what students' behavior should look like, and often waited until 
after problems developed before talking with fhe students about expected 
behaviors, riany of them appeared to have no clearer expectations than 
working quietly most of the time and attending to the teacher when he or 
she desired. Tliey seemed to expect the students to know what this 
entailed. Therefore, there was very little specific instruction in 
distinguishing between appropriate and inappropriate behavior. 

For example, some teachers ^alled to present any rules about movement 

I 

around the room and to the bathroom and pencil sharpener until after many 
students had already come and gone several times. Even after introducing 
rules, the less effective teachers were often inconsistent about enforcing 
them '(e.g., on the first morning, a teacher saw a long line at the pencil 
sharpener, reminded the students that only two students should be there, 
and then said, "Well, you need to sharpen your pencils, so l^*s all 
right***)* Practitioner wisdom has always emphasized the importance of 
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consistency and followthrough In developing teacher credibility* -When 



rece'lvlngi It Is easy to see that Inconsistent enforcement of a rule 
communicates to the student that what the teacher says In establishing a 



—The less effective managers often did try to Instruct their 
students In Important behaviors, but usually their Instruction did not 
reflect adequate task analyses or an understanding of the students* 
cognitive capacities* Often, studencs were given too much Information at 
once or were given too little time to practice a procedure* For example, 
one teacher, using a complicated Individualized reading program. Introduced 
three new types of activities at once £ind only briefly reviewed the 
Instructions before expecting the students to use the skill boxes on their 
own* It was doubtful that most of the students actually were Informed 
about how to do the new exercise* 

*""In addition to falling to describe expected behavior to the 
students before they misbehaved, the less effective managers provided less 
clear feedback through corrections and praise* Such messages often failed 
to provide students with adequate information about their behavior and how 
It met or differed from the teac^'^r*s expectations* Often, there was 
simply a failure to provide feedback, either positive or negative* In this 
case, the teacher* s failure to react provides Information to the studencs, 
although the measag? Is likely not one that the teacher Intended to send* 

-»<^Very ambiguous corrections were heard In the classrooms pf the less 
effective managers, such as *'Slt down and do something constructive!** or 
*'Some of my boys and girls are getting too noisy*" Also typical was '^Get 
qutetP when excessive talking wag only one symptom of a larger pattern of 



analyzing. such 




the students are 



rule does not determine what will happen* 
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studeat off-task behavior* It is 4lfflcult to [evaluate slqgle corrections 
out of context^ the same words said by a more effective manager may have 
had a very^ different effect because of the history of that class* Howeveri 

•i 

the point here Is that these examples were typical of the corrections of 
Che less effective loanagers* 

.---Praise was frequently In the form of "You're being so good today" 
with no more specifics* Public praise was used frequently^ but It was 
often timed so that It came only when a probleni developed with another 
student* The teacher^ having had behavior modification theory Instilled la 
him or her^ would typically look around for a student who was working and 
say, "I like the way Tom Is sitting and working quietly*" When this was 
usod extensively^ we expect that the meaning communicated to the students 
was that public praise was the teache^'*s Indirect way of cotmnunlcatlag 
displeasure with someone else* (When overused^ It was not an effective 
correction technique either*) This meaning contrasts to that conveyed by 
a more effective manager who uses public praise to Indicate genuine 
pleasure with ^ student's or group^s behavior^ and who highlights the 
Important aspects of the target behaviors (e*g*» "Table 3 Is completely 
ready now* They hove everything cleared except for their notebooks and 
pencils; That's greatl**). 

- — The less effective managers seemed to view the control of student 
behavior as dependent on their authority and the students willingness to 
cooperate^ rather than seeing the need to Instruct the students about good 
behavior* Sometimes^ the teachers clearly laid the blame for misbehavior 
on the students' Inability or refusal to cooperate In a school setting* 
For example^ In one school that served primarily low-S£S| minority 
studentSi one of the less effective teachers In the sample told us that she 



could not use XeAming centers as af tef*-tfork optioinSf because the students 
ja«c did not know how Co 'use theot jiropi^tly. She also said that she could 
not depend' on the student^! to take assignments off the blaclcboard» because 
they were not able .Co keep the Information $^a£ght; . In the same school» 
another teacher* classified as one of ch« siore^ effective managers» working 
with similar students^ successfully used learning centers* HeV students 
were eventually able not only to use information off the board but to 
function independently In many other ways* However» this second teacher 
was one who was very specific about desired behaviors^ and who. carefully 
Instructed her students In many at^pects of good behavior and la **golng to 
school** skills* She recognized that her students were ""disadvantaged** In 
some ways» but she compensated for that by teaching them the skills that 
they did not have upon entering schoul* Her attention to details continued 
throughout the year» and even In May she was frequently reminding (not 
nagging) the students how to behave* Her students maintained high levels 
of on'-'task behavior and had higher achievement, relative to the students In 
the other room* 

Perhaps this focus on Instruction in how to 'behave serves a dual 
purpose: It does teach skills where they do not exist* and exerting self^ 
control and maintaining attention to school tasks does require certain 
skills* Howeveri It may also be communicating to the students that the 
teacher knows what Is going on» and can predict student behavior very well* 
This could not help but contribute to one^s credibility* 
Teacher Skills In Diagnosing Students' Focus of Attention 

A third category of teacher behaviors that distinguished the two 
groups of teachers included skills of diagnosing students^ needs for 
information and focus o^ attention* i!(?re we consider teacher recognition 



of student confusion or concerns as well as the monitoring behaviors that 
provide teachers with Information about how smoothly events are going* 

The effective managers knew what students were likely to pay attention 
to, what was likely to be confusing and distracting, and how to focus 
students en the desired targets of attention*^ Awareness was demonstrated 
In the pre-plaanlng of activities, especially at the beginning of school, 
although It was evident throughout the year* This sensitivity uo elements 
of a situation that are most salient to students was probably part of the 
ability to analyze the tasks of good behavior and *^golng to school"* skills 
discussed above; therefore, It Is a prerequisite to Instructing students In 
good behavior* 

One aspect of this sensitivity, especially at the beginning of the 
year, was the effective managers' apparent awareness of what we termed 
''student levels of concern**^ Upon entering a new situation, concerns at a 
''personal'* level are likely to dictate what one attends to most easily 
(Hall, 1976)* More effective managers started out the school year with 
activities that provided Information about personal needs, such as getting 
students* names correct, arranging for space for each child and 
possessions, and explaining very early about basic routines, such as the 
bathroom, lunchi and getting water* In addition, the teachers Immediately 
began to establish an atmosphere of fairness and of enjoyment* One way of 
Interpreting the teachers* choices of Initial topics Is that the more 
effective managers knew that the students were more likely to pay attention 
to Information about these more personal needs* They were of more 
Immediate concei'n than, say, how to cover one's books or how to use the 
pro^ammed reading series* By beginning with very practical and personally 
^anlngful matters, the teachers could begin with higher levels of 
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attention* Once the taore persoFial^oatters were dealt wlth^ and the teacher 
had begun to establish her trustworthiitess (as someone who, knew what was 
most Important to the students), then otheri more directly task^relaCed 
matters wei^^ dealt wlth« 

tn addition^ the better managers were constantly monitoring the class 
to determine that the students were attending to the tasks set by the 
teacher* and If not, vhy not* This is certainly not a surprising finding, 
as the Importance of monitoring has been demonstr^ed before (e*g*9 Brophy 
& Evertson, 1976; Kounln, 1970)* Doyle (1979>^dlscus5es monitoring as 
evidence of teachers' sophisticated Information processing* He maintains 
tha^X experienced teachers process much classroom stimuli automatlcallyt 
without It ever rising to conscious att'^ntlon* Only when the Incoming 
signals Indicate a dlscrepency In standards for cooperation does the 
information received through monitoring become conscious and result In 
teacher reaction* 

Doyle's portrayal matches the Impressions formed In this study: the 
more effective manager Is an active decision maker who Is constantly 
receiving and processing Information about classroom actlvltler and 
adjusting those activities as necessary* These data suggest that the 
Information that Is most salient to the teacher Is the students' attention 
focus* 

Examplt of activities of the more effective managers that illustrate 
tKese pplnts Include: 

arranging the desks and chairs so that the students are facing or 
can easily face the point In the room where they must focus most often* 

—using various '"tricks" for grabbing students* attention during 
lessons (moderating volcet movomentt and pact:.)* 
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—scheduling so that the students can, when necessaryt "ease into** 
Che taotniog*8 work by activities ia which it is easy to fOcus atteatioa and 
participate right away (especially when children or groups of children have 
difficulty "settling in" at first), 

very clearly sttttLiuti ' stopping activities* providing warnings 

before transitions* and using other strategies that help to break ongoing 
mooentiui when necessary as well as to restart It (thl& point was also 
discussed by Arlln, i979). 

—-spacing directions tor two similar activities so that they are not 
confusing^ rather than presenting them simultaneously. 

^-requiring students to keep books closed iintiX the teacher finishes 
part of an explanation^ when looking In the books rather than at the 
teacher vrould have led to confusion* 

•-"In generalf requiring the active attention of every student when 
Important Information Is^belng given* 

The more effective managers demonstrated an understanding of what 
Kounln ind associates (Kounln & DoyIe» 1973; Kouitln & Gumpf 1974) called 
the signal system properties of lessons* Signal systems were provisions 
within lessons that "orlcntedf prodded^ and supported** students* actions 
and attention* We saw many examples In which teachers* selections of 
activities seemed to be determined by an understanding of what students 
needed in order to attend and stay on^task* For example # one of the more 
effective managers had a group of bays who were very low achievers In 
reading and who had great difficulty In keeping themselves on'task. Rather 
th^jft giving them long In^j^ndent assignments, as could be done with some . 
others In the class » the teacher arranged their reading activities so that 
they could easily focus thetr att vntlon on the content. She met with t^eia 
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first, keeping up a fairly rapid pace In her reading Instruction* Then, 
ahe dismissed them to perfons aa assignment at the listening center, where 
the voice on th^ tape offered a salient and Continuous source of signals. 
After they were finished with that and had a short time working at chelr 

* 

aeatSf she met with them again briefly to check their work* Then^ they bad 
about 15 minutes to work Independently^ although the teacher sat so that 
she could monitor them while she taught another group* After performing 
their seatwork assignment^ they went to a Language Master machine and 
practiced skills there* The result was that the boys were engaged and 
attending to Instructions or actively practicing skills most of the 
mornlngi because the teacher had selected activities and arranged the 
schedule so that they did not have to depend for long'perlods of time on 
their own self-contro^* 

Contrast this to a similar reading group (also an all-boy group) in 
the same school In a class where the teacher was a muc^ less effective 
manager* She also saw this group first thing that morning^ but the lesson 
was very slow^ and she had to leave the group several times to attend to 
other students* After the lesson^ she gave the boys written assignments to 
do for the rest of the morning* However^ they were observed doing very 
little work| frequently were up out of their seatS| talking and " 
occasionally bothering other students* The observer r^^ported very little 
time on task for these low achieving boys* 

Needless to say^ the two classes differed in other ^ ays than the 
activities given the reading groups* The point here Is that the first « 
more effective teacher's planning and lesson conduct seemed to be based on 
diagnosis of the boys* attention span and an understand^.ng of the "signal 
system" Inherent In various Instructional actlvltes* She kept the boys 



"plugged In** to very salient and continuous signals for most of the 
oornlnji^ and spaced Out the times vheu Chey were to work Independently at 
their seats so that they could do so successfully for brief periods. 

Examples are given below of actlvltes of the less effective managers 
that demonstrate less understanding of students*' attention focus and the 
signals and stimuli Inherent In various lessons and actlvltes: 

*~-Calllng for transitions suddenlyi vhen some students are still In 
the middle of a task and have not been warned about the change (also as 
discussed by Arlln« 1979); 

"-Giving complex Instructions orally without putting them on the 
board or otherwise helping the students remember; 

—"Leaving out a new exhibit (such as an animal) « delaying an 
explanation until later^ but expecting the students to Ignore It for a 
while; 

"-Launching Into a regular routine Immediately after a holiday when 
the students are wanting to share their news with their friends (which they 
do for the rest of the nornlng^ to the teacher^s dismay); 

"-Presenting a difficult and frustrating math ditto within the first 

hour of the first day of schooli before the students are familiar with the 

■/ 

teacher and the room; 

"--Failing to provide a clock or reliable information about the time 
despite frequent student questions about how muct> longer they have to 
work; 

—relying heavily on long stretches of seatwork for all students with 
few or no breaks. 

The less effective managers seemingly expected the students to exhibit 
self-control in a situation that offered too many competing stimuli or that 

■\ 
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did not offer salient stimuli that prevented boredom and Inattention* In 
contrast^ the more effective managers^ although they expected the studeatd 
to exhibit self-'Control and maintain on*taslc behavior » knew what signals 
and what Information would be attended to^ and they planned activities so 
that self-control by students was easier* 

One pattern that should be examined with these data Is whether 
external controls on attention were removed over the course of the year* 
That Is^ In the more effective manager*s classes^ did the students actually 
Improve their abilities to maintain their attention on**taslCf or was the 
engineering of ""signal systems" necessary all year? 

Discussion 

The three clusters of teacher behaviors are obviously closely related 
to one another"the better managers were performing each set of tasks 
simultaneously I and the less effective managers had shortcomings In each 
area* The better managers were providing Information to students about how 
to behave I setting up an environment In which there were reasons to perform 
on-'task behaviors (because of the accountability and apparent purpose)^ and 
also engineering the environment by assigning tasks and activities in which 
It was possible for the students to be accountable and successful* The 
less successful managers did not consistently hold their students 
accountable or communicate purposes to them that would encourage on-^task 
behaviors; they were also generally ambiguous about exactly what was 
expected from the students; and they often put their studerr.s Into 
slt^uatlons when appropriate behavior (attention to task) was difficult to 
accomplish^ either because of a lack of Information or because of ^ 
('Istractlng stimuli* 



One them«^ that ties together these three ways of describing teacher 
behavior Is the apparent teacher focus (or lack of It) on what studeolts 
uaderstand and what they need to know to accomplish any particular 
behavior. Therefore, the classes can be analyzed In terms of the 
, Information flow from the teacher to the students (both directly and 
In teri^is of the materials,, and activities provided by the teacher)| and from 
the students to the teacher (who adjusts, or falls to adjust, according to 
the success of the students at at' ^ ;dlng to the desired focus)# From this 
point of view, classroom management may be considered to be primarily the 
provision of Information (both Initially and as feedback) about on-^task 
performarce^ and the provision of activities that facilitate on-task 
behavior. As suchf It Is analogous to the other set of responsibilities 
that are more traditionally termed "Instructional^" in which teachers also 
provide Information about the content to be learned^ and then create tasks 
for the students to apply their knowledge of the content* 

This description of management as the establishment and maintenance of 
Information flow Is most easily applied to the begXnnlng-of-the-year 
activities^ but It Is not limited to that tlmc^. Howeveii events that occur 
during the rest of the year can only be Interpreted In the context of the 
Initial Information provided by the teacher about "the way things work" In 
the classroom* A teacher may provide a great deal of Information In a very 
brief corrective statementi If It has been preceded by careful 
specification of the difference between appropriate and Inappropriate 
behavior In those clrcumstanceSi and also by consistent enforcement that ' 
has communicated that the teacher will follow through on the correction* 

Obvlouslyi there are other ways of examining management tasks of 
teaehersi and other elements are necessary for overall managerial 



effectiveness than the provision of clear Information about how and why 
on'task behavior will be accQiapllj>hed. As Kounln (1970)^ Brophy and 
Evertsou (1976)^ and others have pointed out, adequate Instructional 
programs are also necessary* If the tasks given students do not have the 
appropriate balance of challenge and success, then the students are not 
likely to either stay on**task or to be learning efficiently* Also^ certain 
personal characteristics of the teacher are Important. Although many 
different ''styles'* may be observed among effective teachers, certain basic 
requirements seem to be an underlying ego strength and comfort In 
Interpersonal situations (Brophy & Putnam^ 1979)* 

Other aspects of classroom life that affect the success of management 
strategies Include the background and culture of the students and the 
Influences of the peer group on Its members* Although we have not 
systematically documented lt» we suspect that the more effective teachers 
In the sample had knowledge of the social characteristics of their grovps, 
and this figured heavily Into their diagnosis and understandings of 
students* likely targets of attention and concerns* However^ we have less 
Information on the ''peer cultures" of the classrooms than we do on the more 
clearly managerial behaviors of the teacher* 

This paper has presented several hypotheses that may be supported by a 
more systematic analyses of the narrative descriptions* We have assumed 
that student understanding of teacher communications and teacher diagnosis 
of that student understanding are Important constructs that will help us ^ 
describe the differences between more and less effective managers* 

At present a the narrative case studies of the most and least effective 
managers arc being examined and examples of these three clusters of teacher 
behaviors are being highlighted* Hopefully^ the final outcome will be a 



collection of case studies analyzed in terms of the likely Information 
conveyed by the teachers to the students and tha students* responses* 

If these dimensions or constructs prove to be useful In that respect, 
there are several ways in which further research could verify the 
assumptions underlying them* A descriptive study of students* perceptions 
and Interpretations of teachers* behaviors within various contexts would 
help to llnk^student and teacher behavior* At present ^ there are research 
studies of student perceptions of the achievement hierarchy within the 
classroom and of student Interpretations of certain teacher behaviors with 
regard to high and low achievers (Welnsteln & Mlddlestadt^ In press, tfote 
7)» However^ there has been little research on what teacher managerial 
behaviors mean to students^ and how that meaning Influences student 
behaviors* It would be valuable to know what aspects of teacher behaviors 
are most sallert to students, and how Individual differences among students 
affect their perceptions* 

Likewise, further work on teachers* use of cues from students would be 
Informative* Research done on teachers* decision making and Information 
processing clearly Indicates that teachers do rely on cues from students to 
adjust activities (Doyle, 1979; Peterson & Clark, 1978; Cone, tfote 8; 
MacKay 6f Marland, Note 9)* There should be continued work along these 
lines to ascertain what dimensions of student behavior are most salient to 
teachers who are better classroom managers and monitors* 

If the Ideas described In this paper are supported by a more extensive 
examination of the data, they may be useful eveu before research on the 
u.idprlylTig *i .-r.*.T?ot;Jons ^ ^'one* Their greatest value will He in their 
usefulness to teachers as concepts with whlcK to examine their own 
behavior* An experimental program could be developed around these 
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constructs and others suggested by research to determine if focussing on 
tbe«e aspects of teaching leads to Improved management. For examplei^ what 
would be the effiects of asking teachers to reflect systematically on the 
meaning of their behaviors to students^ especially If they are given 
objective feedback about their own behaviors? Other experimental studies 
In which teachers weri provided ulth general concepts as well as some 
specific suggestions have led to changes In teacher behaviors (In the 
desired directions) as well aa Improved student outcomes (e«g« * Anderson^ 
Evettsoni & Brophy^ 1979; Good & Grouwa^ In press)^ The ideas presented 
here^ Illustrated with both posltfv^ «nd negative examples from the actual 
case studies^ could form the basis of a similar experimental study. 
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Abstract 

A year-long study of 28 thlrd-^grade teachers yielded extensive and 
rich narrative data describing their oanagement prac^tlces from the 
beginning of the year. The seven ciost efft :lve and seven least effective 
teachers wer^ compared to determine what dimensions of managecient 
discriminated bctv^^ ... theo* Analyses are still In progress^ and this paper 
presents some working hypotheses about the differences between the twa 
groups of teachers^ Teacher behaviors are examined for the Information 
that ,^as conveyed to studencs about the purposes of cooperative behavior 
and how to behave In thi classroom, tn a^^tlon^ the teachers* skills at 
diagnosing students* needs for InformatVi^n aod imtiedlate concerns are 
discussed. The latter Is |||J^ed to the teachers* aAlltles to manipulate 
the **slgnal systems" of activities and maintain tha students* attention. 



Dimensions of Classroom Hanagement Derived 
from Recent Research 

This paper presents some results from a large study of classroom 
management In thlrd-grade classrooms* Data are still being analysed; 
therefore^ this report Is limited to seve'^al working hypotheses about ways 
that more and less effective managers differ* This paper was the basis of 
an oral prcfientatlon; a detailed paper is In progress which will more 
systematically Incorporate observational data* 

The Classroom Organization Study was conducted by the Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education during the school year 1977^78* 
The purpose of the study was to gather extensive Information about how 
third-grade teachers In low-SES schools organized their classes at the 
beginning of the year and how subsequent management was affected* The 
background and methodology of the study are given In Evertson and Anderson 
{Note 1)* Ir etus for the study was provided by the local school district 
administrators^ who asked the researchers to gather Information about 
management practices In low-SES elementary schools^ with the ultimate 
objective being use of the Infornatlon In In-service and pre-servlce 
programs* 

Because of this practical objective^ most of the data collected In the 

E 

a'tudy were descriptive and narrative^ In order to provide specific examples 
of more and less effective strategies* Howevert quantitative data were 
also collected about rates of student on^^task behavior In order to verify 
subjective Impressions* 

The observers were trained to focus on certain common activities and 
behaviors that we expected to be pertinent to classroom management 



(observer guidelines and training are described In Evertson and Anderson, 
Note 1)* However, the researchers did not know in advance what larger 
categories or global dli^nslons of behavior would be useful In analyzing 
the descriptions* Although there has been much useful work done on 
maoagenient , most of It Is descriptive of what good managers are doing once 
the school year Is established* For example, we expected to find that 
better managers would be "wlthlt," would maintain momentum In lessons, 
would carefully monitor student behavior, would have lower rates of student 
misbehavior and higher rates of student engagement on academic work, and 
would have more efficient transitions and time use In general* In a sense, 
these characteristics, described by Kounln (1970), Brophy and Evertson 
(1976), and others, are the effects of the establishment of an efficient 
management system* They did not Inform us about how teachers could reach 
that point, or why certain kinds of strategies might ba most effective* 
Therefore, the data gathered about the beginning of the school year and 
Subsequent management practices were not coded Into preconceived categories 
of teacher behavior, because we were not sure what categories would be most 
Important to describe the causes and mediators of effective management* 
Because the data were descriptive and narrative, the data analysis 
activities have been largely Inductive* The authors read narratives of the 
27 teachers (no small feat, in that each teacher*s file Includes about 200 
pages describing at least ^0 hours of observation*) After Initial reading 
and discussion, agreement was reached about some ways that the teachers* 
management could be described and summarized* Ue began to digest the 
descriptions by rating and summarising the teachers on several dimensions 
thdt Implied effectiveness of management* These "reader ratings'' were used 
along with other information to form a composite criterion measure of 
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managerial ef fectlvenesst After classifying teachers Into groups that 
differed In ef fectlveness^ we reread the descriptions^ and^ In conjunction 
tfith otheT data analyses^ have t»egun to refine our tinderstaodlngs of how 
taanagement systems were established and maintained. Although that activity 
Is still In progress r several Ideas are presented here that we expect to be 
useful In analysing differences between more and less effective managers. 

Flrsty however^ our criteria of "good management** should be spelled 
out more clearly. We conceived of "management activities'* as anything that 
the teacher did to organize students^ space^ tlme^ and materials so that 
Instruction In content and student learning activities could take place. 
Therefore r management was considered to encompass much more than discipline 
and enforcement of rules about noise and movement^ although these tasks may 
be considered as part of overall management. 

One goal of the study was to Identify management practices that 
maxilnlzed the the time that students spend actively engaged In learning 
activities (e.g. r receiving Instruction^ completing written assignments^ 
reading^ doing projects.) We were committed to this goal because of an 
Interest dn Increasing academic achievement In the basic skills. Much 
othei: research has demonstrated links between the amount of time that 
students spend actively engaged with academic content and the amount of 
achievement In that content area (e.g. » Rosenshlne & Berliner^ 1978; Ulley 
& Harnlscheger^ 1974; Fisher^ Fllby^ Marllave^ Cahen^ Dlshaw^ Moore^ & 
Berliner^ Kote 2). Other research had also suggested that teachers who 
were better classroom managers were abie to maximize this engaged time.' 
For example^ these are some specific correlates of achievement that can be 
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Interpreted as management functions and outcomes that may contribute to 
higher engagement; shorter^ more efficient transitions ^ fewer student 



misbehaviors, more ua^ of routines and procedures Co handle dally business, 
and arranging for sufficient appropriate work with ainitoal time when 
students are unoccupied (Anderson, Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; Brophy & 
Evertson, 1976; Brophy & Putnam, 1979; McDonald & Ellas, Note 3; Stalllngs 
& Kaskowltz, N6te 4)* 

Therefore, our criteria for ''good management" were a high degree of 
apparent on-^task Involvement hy the students with a minimum of misbehavior, 
and efficient use of class time devoted to academic activities* We 
classified teachers as ''better iranagers" when; 1) they demonstrated 
leadership In controlling stu^Ients* behavior, taking responsibility ^sr 
students' engagement In l<iarnlng activities and clearly Instilling and 
enforcing expectations for such behavior; and 2) their inanagement 
strategies reflected Instructional leadership In that they scheduled most 
of the school day for productive work, they provided adequate, Invuxvlng 
work for the students to do, and they made sure that learning was taking 
place* 

There are many possible ways of describing classroom management, but 
no single conceptual scheme or set of dimensions can adequately account for 
all aspects of management. Therefore, the following Ideas are not 
presented as a unlflej theory or model^ but Instead as one framework that 
may help practitioners think about and make decisions abo'it management. 
Basically, management strategies are discussed In terms of the Information 
that Is conveyed to the students about why they should coatoerate and stay 
on^task, and ho;w they should do so. \ 

For many years, practitioner wisdom has emphasized the importance of 
''teacher credibility." Experienced teachers know that students do not take 
all teacher statemetits at face value, and that "actions often speak louder 



than words^"* This assumes that what a student understands about a 
teacher's meaning may be different and more Important than the teacher's 
Intention* 

Therefore^ It seems useful to look at teachers* management behaviors 
In terms of what they are likely to mean to the students*"^hat information 
Is conveyed about the way the classroom operates* What the teacher sayst 
and falls to say» and what the teacher does^ and falls to do» all Inform 
students about what behaviors are expected^ what will be tolerated^ and 
what will be rewarded and punished* 

This point of view assumes that the student Is the critical mediator 
of the teacher's management strategies: If students (both Individually and 
as a group) do not understand and/or accept the teacher's version of 
desired behaviors^ then the management system does not accomplish its 
objectives of creating those behaviors* Therefore, vhat may be most 
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Important about what teachers do to manage their classrooms Is what the 

students accept and understand* 

At this point, with thlf. set of data, we must ciake some - assumptions 

about what the students understand and how they perceive the teacher's 

management strategies* Ue do not have direct Information about student 

perceptions* However, we do have data o*?! student behavior, and we are 

assuming that a generally high level of cooperative, on^'task behavior 

reflects student acceptance and knowledge of the teacher's behavior 
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standards* We are assuming that a teacher whose students .demonstrate ''good 
behavior" and higher rates of on^-task Involvement has succeeded In 
establishing the reputation as a credible leader of the class# We are also 

* r 
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assuming that he or she achieved this state by several behaviors that 
communicated to the students why and how they should behave In desired 



ways. Therefore I we are examining teachers*^ loanagerlal behaviors for the 
quality of Infarnatioa conveyed to the students about desired behavior* 

Obviouslyi student Influence on the teacher and oa classroom proctr >ses 
can not be Ignored- Students enter a new classroom f/lth soioe knowledge of 
what to expecti and they often enter with very different objectives than 
the teacher (DoyXei 1979)* Admittedly! some groups of students aVe easier 
or more difficult to manage than others. Home und school factors outside 
her control still affect a teacher's job. However, It Is Important to 
remember that| In spite of aXl of the other Influences on students* 
behavlori the Individual teacher ^'5;^ make a tremendous difference. As one 
examplei consider the teachers In the present study. Of the 14 teachers 
Identified for Intensive analysis because of their very high or very low 
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ratings on managerial effectiveness^ there are six pairs within same 
schools who are rated at opposite extremes. That lS| the Leachers In a 
pair can be contrasted as being very high or very low in ef fectlvenessi but 
they were working In the same schools with similar studenLs. Thereforci 
we believe that the student Influence^ although admlLtedly Importanti Is 
not the primary determinant of the effectiveness of a Leacher's management 
system. Howeveri as will be pointed ouL beIoW| the more successful 
managers seemed to be very sensitive to what their students were learning 
about the way the classroom would run and their roles In It. 

Below. are presented three clusters of teacher behaviors that have 
implications for the quallcy and quantity of Information provided to 
students; 

I. Teacher behaviors that may convey purposef ulness and 
meanlngf ulness of academic activities (l.e.| the students are Informed 
about why on-task behaviors are Important). ^ 



2« Teacher behaviors that Instruct students in the skills of good 
behavior {i^em^ the students are informed about hov to behave). 

3* Teacher behaviors that Imply a sense o£ students* level o£ 
understanding and need for Information and teacher selection of activities 
that reflect this* 

Teacher Behaviors That May Convey Purposefulness 

Teachers who were better managers demonstrated many behaviors that 
probably were conveying purposefulness and seriousness about school 
learning to the students* In so doing* they were providing a rationale for 
expected perf ormance^telllng the students why It was Important that they 
cooperate and stay Involved In school tasks* In contrastf teachers who 
were less good managers often behaved In ways that may have communicated a 
lack of clear purpose^ and a feeling that 'going through the motions" was 
^dequatei that filling In the time with acceptable activities was the most 
Important objective each day* * 

Many of these behaviors may seem more "instructional" than 
"managerial^ " but they are Included here because they required decisions by 
the teacher about classroom routines and allocation of time* 

Some of the behaviors In this realm demonstrated by the more effectiv e 
managers were: 

-"Students were held accountable for completing work within the time 
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allotted* In order to Insure thlS| the teachers frequently reminded the 
students about the title, and helped them learn to use ^the clock to pace 
their work* When a student^s work was not completed within the allotted 
timei he or she generally finished It after school or during a "free time*" 



(The teachers were not Inflexible, ^of courset and made other arrangements 
when the student's failure was reasonable*) 

'~*The teachers scheduled regular times each day for themselves to 
review the work of the preceding period (such as the morning seatwork and 
reading group l;lme)« In this way, they quickly determined If anyone was 
having difficulty completing the work, and offered assistance as soon as 
possible* 

*^^The teachers also regularly and systematically circulated through 
the room during seatwork perlodSt so that each student was checked 
frequently* 

"^~Another way In which teachers held students accountable' was by 
requiring participation by all students In group activities* Thl^ meant 
requiring attention as ^ell as participation* One teachnlque used 
frequently was patterned tbi^s , (l*e*. Insuring that everyone had equal 
and predictable opportunities to respond) although this was not used In all 
contexts* 

—•There were regular procedures for turning In completed work and 
noting student progiTess* 

—Another way in which teachers probably communicated seriousness 
about school tasks was by systematically providing feedback to th^ students 
about how well they had done* The students were accountable for doing 
thel. work, but the teacher also held herself or himself accountable for 
quickly returning It to them* In order to a compllsh this, various systems 
were established* One teacher set up mailboxes for each student, and they 
knew to check them each afternoon* Another teacher established the first 
15 minutes of the morning for the return of the previous day's papers* 



When students had oade errors^ they were to correct them api then file them 
in a designated box* The teacher would check the box during the day* 

— ^-Hany of the teachers who set aside time each inorning to review the 
wdrk also used th^t tise to provide immediate feedback to students who 
needed it* . ^ 

In general* most contacts about work by the more effective managers 

were task**oriented; it seemed apparent that the teacher*s concern was that 
the student learn the consent* not simply that he or she \^ still and quiet 
and finish the work* 

— ^The better managers* use of time demonstrated a concern with the 
importance of instruction* Time spent in necessary procedural matters 
(lunch moneyi roll call) was minimized; ofteni teachers performed such 
duties while the students were occupied with a task* Materials and 
supplies were ready in advance of activitiesi and the teacher spent most of 
the school day In actual instructioni except for the times required to 
review student progress to determine the need for feedback* 

~^The teacher projected a positive attitude about the worki 
suggestive of its importance* For examplei work that was done well was 
regularly di&playedi with the desirable <lualities often highlighted in some 
way* Againi such behaviors may seem more instructional than manageriali 
but they required planning by the teacher for use of classroom space, 
preparation and changing of bulletiu boards, ate* / 

In summaryt the better managers established classrooms with routines 
and procedures that insured that instruction and learning took top 
priority^ *and that^tilie student^ were Informed about their responsibilities 
for performing the work, as well as about the importance of the work to the 
teacher* This does not mean that the better managers were stern 
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task-masters who ruled by the clock* Instead^ their classrooins were very 
congenial and pleasant^ but definitely oriented toward learning academic 
Content* 

Such teacher behaviors^ performed consistently froGi the very beginning 
of the year» coay have informed the students that there were reasons for 
cooperating with the teacher and behaving well-*perhaps because It was the 
means Co the larger goal of learning the content* Obvlouslyi other factors 
are Involved than the recognition that ^Teacher means business^*' but this 
was one area where the differences between the better and poorer managers 
were quite apparent* 

For example, the less successful managers , In contrast, behaved In 
these ways that may have communicated a very .different attitude: 

— '**There was less sense of student accountability* Frequently at the 
end of an allotted work tlme^ the teacher would say, ^Wbo needs more time?'* 
Even when many of the students had been wasting tlm& or soclallElngi the 
teacher provided more time to finish* 

~-Often there was not a set routine for turning In papers^ and 
confusion existed during some transitions about what was to be done with 
completed work* 

-"Discussions frequently were conducted without many students 
participating* The most frequent methods of selecting students to answer 
were allowing them to call out and relying on volunteers^ so that only the 
most eager students responded* 

—^Likewise, circulation among students working at their seats was 
often unsystematic^ with the teacher responding to those students who 
attracted his/her attention^ and often missing more retlclent students or 
students who may have avoided him or ner* 



~^Tbere was little evidence of systematic efforts to provide feedback 
on cos]plete4 work or on good behavior* Occaslooally papers were returned 
during observation* but seldom were students given specific Instructions to 
pay attention to them or to correct errors that they may have inade* 
Systems to reward good behavior (such as tokens) were not used 
consistently* ^ 

^<*Tlme seemed to be a gap to be filled* not a resource to be used* 
Ways that the teachers* behaviors ji^ay have communicated this were, spending 
longer t}ian necessary on routines like FTA form collection, leaving groups 
of children without adequate work to do for long periods, and spending 
class time preparing materials for the next activity* In many classes, 
transitions between activities took up a substantial portion of the time 
devoted to the activity* and the teacher did not Indicate displeasure at 
this* In fact, many of the less effective managers let the students 
control the pacing of the transition* The teacher did not attempt to get 
their attention and begin the next lesson until all students had moved Into 
position, despite many of the students wasting time or seeing to personal 
needs at Inappropriate times* (Similar findings about transitions are 
reported by Arlln, 1979*) 

-^***ttany teacher statements Implied that the most Important thing about 
the schoolwark was that the sfudents would be quiet and still If they were: 
doing It* That Is^ the teacher's priorities seemed to lie more In the 
behavior that accompanied work than In the learning. The work was often 
presented as disagreeable, or even as a punishment^ although this was not 
true of all of the less effective managers* 



**~Although good ^work was sometimes displayed or good behavior 
revardedf this was not always done so Chat taany students were atfar^ of it 
or understood why It was good. 

^*^"^n sumaiary, tfte less effective managers behaved In ways that may have 
communicated that actual learning performance was not the most Important 
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goal of the class; Insteadi minimizing noise and activity and filling up 
the tlme\rlth assignments seemed more Important. Tha students did not 
receive regular feedback on hov well they did on asslgnmcntCf although they 
were expected to complete them. Since appropriate (l-e.| In this case* 
calm) behavior^ In and of ItseXff Is not XlkeXy to be a satisfying goal for 
most young studentSi this purpose, if communlcatedi Is not likely to 
Inspire the behaviors desired by the teacher. 

In many casesi It Is likely that the less effective managers were 
^^^^T^<^ed concerned about how their students were learning. However^ they had 
not organized the day's time and actlvlt^^es so that their concern was 
communicated . The observations Indicate^ In fact| that the students may 
have had a very different picture. That Is^ the Information they received 
about the goals of- the class room "why good behavior was deslrablo^-*dld not 
emphasize the Imporrance of learning the academic content. 
Teacher Behaviors that Teach Students How to Behave Appropriately 

A second kind of information that students appear to need (i.e.^ they 
were better behaved"more Involved with tasks-^when they had apparently 
received it) is how to perform expected behaviors . This was recognlEed by 
teachers who Instructed the students in good behavior and in "going to 
school skills.'* Several teacher behaviors suggested to us that the better 
managers viewed cooperative behavior as a set of skills that had to be 
taught to the studentSi either by instructing them in seqiK^ntial procedures 



Or by calllng^thelr attention to the critical aspects of a simple behavior. 
The less effective managers, on the other hand, either expected their 
students to know how t. behave v«ell (l*e. , they did not highlight the 
specific and relevant aspects of "good behavior'* or made statements ' 
Implying that the students could behave well If , they simply decided to) or 
they offered Inadequate Instruction In how to behave. 

The better maiiagers may be characterized In these vaysi 
^ — They knew what student behaviors were desired and what would not be 
tolerated- Their expectations were very clear and expressed In behavioral 
terms. These reflected a superb task analysis, resulting in both a 
collection of subskllls necessary to perform the total behavior, but also 
an understanding of what It would take to coordinate the separate 
subskllls. There was a focus on what students should be doing, as well as 
on what they should not be doing. For example, the beginning of school was 
characterised as a time to learn classroom rules and procedures, and the 
better managers deliberately planned time to practice and review the 
behaviors Involved. Specifics Included everything from how to sit on the 

rug In large group meetings (I.e., around the edge, with some space around 
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each child), to how to go to the bathroom (I.e., when It was appropriate to 
go without permission, hou to knock, how to respond when someone knocked, 
and remembering to flush and throw away paper towels)* 

-"The better managers* abilities In these areas extended beyond the 
**good behaviors" that were necessary to maintain acceptable levels of order 
and quiet, and also Included skills more closely related to performing 
fi:chaoI work. For example, teachors did not assume that students knew how 
to fpllow Instructions for a workbook exercise, or how to take an 
assignment off the board and find the problems in the book. Instead* they 



determined If the students had these skiXls* and If not> they taught ^ theia* 
Another example of such skills is learning to use ^ programmed reaklng ' 
series (how to Interpret the symbols, knowing when to take the posttesCs, 
knowlng^when to contact the teacher for feedback* etc«)« 

— ^Related to this *'pre-actlve*' task analysis was the way the teacher 
gave feedback to the students about their behaviors^ Not only did they 
Initially present the details of how to do the task, but students were 
given very specific feedbaek> both positive and negative, that Included 
Information about the critical aspect of performance! For example, praise*' 
usually took the form of *'I see that everyone who has gone to the pencil 
sharpener this morning has rem^bered the rules^only two at a time and no 
talking while there*** rather than "You*ve been good about the pencil 
sharpener* Corrections often specified what the student should be doing 
and/or what was undesirable about the misbehavior* Obviously, the better 
managers were not highly specific about every feedback statement, but they 
almost always made their point* Of^ten, earlier detailed Instruction made 
It possible for the teacher to quickly but clearly coumunlcate the need to 
change behavior* For example, a student who was up at an inappropriate 
time could be corrected with a ''snap-point" to his chair, without any 
Interruption of the teacher's ongoing Instruction* This was specific, 
although not extended, but Its effectiveness depended on how thoroughly the 
teacher h< , instructed that student In the discrimination of ''appropriate 
and Inappropriate times to be up*** and on the student*s *^knowledge that the 
teacher would fallow through* 

Such examples were more abundant nt the beginning of the year, when 
much of the time was used by the better managers for Instruction In good 
behavior and going to school skills*** (For more extensive discussions of 
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the beginning of th^ y^^^» see Cvertson & Anderson, In press; Anderson & 
Evertson, Note 3; and Emmer, Evertson, & Aiiderson, Note 6« ) However, these 
characteristics were evident throughout the year* As late as May, the \ 
better loanagers were still observed being specific about botlv praise and 
criticism^ still calling the students' attention to the salient aspects of 
"good behavior" when the teachers felt that the students needed 
Instruction^ This was especially evident when there were changes In 
routines (st:^h as a new schedule or a new learning center added to the 
room) and ^f^er a long break from the usual routine (e«g«, after Christmas, 
after the teacher had been absent for a few weeks)« These behavioral 
reminders In the better managers* classes were not at all like "naggings" 
Instead, they were delivered In a matter-of-fact manner and served ^as 
signals to help the students control their own behavior^ 

In summary, the better managers seemed to consider the task of 
controlling student behavior as an Instructional challenge that required 
the same approach taken to Instruction In other curriculum areas« First, 
they analyzed the task at hand, deciding what skills were necessary for the 
students to perform as desired^ Then, they presented the task to the 
students In as small steps as necessary to allow understandings Then, the 
students were allowed to practice the skills and receive feedbacks The 
feedback, was diagnostic and remedlatlve when necessary, and was usually 
specific^ Essentially, the better managers seemed to view the task as one 
of teaching students Important discriminations; between appropriate voice 
levels when talking, between tlm^s when one could go to the pencil 
sharpener and when one could not» between moving through transitions at a 
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satisfactory pace and moving too slowly, and so forth« They were 
'systematically and constantly giving the students Inf oimatlon about what 



**good behavior** was Hlce In that class and how they could achieve It* They 
engineered the tasks ^ especially at the beginning of schDDl« so that It was 
possible for students to succeed^ and the teachers told them when and how 
they were succeeding. Then, their students' successful performance may 
also have become an Important source of Inf ormation™once students knew 
what appropriate behavior felt like^ they could more easily recognize It 
and monitor themselves* ^ 

In contrast s the less effective managers were less effective 
Instructors In the skills of "gooi^^ehavlor. " In analyzing the tethers.* 
behaviors^ It is easy to see how the students ware not adequately Informed 
about what was expcced of them: 

— The less effective martagers did not seem to have clearly formed 
Ideas of what students* behavior should look like/ and often waited until 
after problems developed before talking with the students about expected 
behaviors. Many of them appeared to have no clearer expectations than 
working quietly most of the time and attending to the teacher when he or 
she d'^slred. Tliey seemed to expect the students to know what this 
entailed. Therefore, there was very little specific instruction in 
distinguishing between appropriate and Inappropriate behavior. 

For example, some tenchers failed to present any rules about movement 
around the room and to the bathroom and pencil sharpener until after many 
students had already come and gone several times. Even after Introducing 
rules, the less effective teachers were often Inconsistent about enforcing 
them (e.g., on the first morning, a teacher saw a long line at the pencil 
sharpener, reminded the students that only two students should be there, 
and thon sald^ "Well, you need to sharpen your pencils, so lt*s all 
right."). Practitioner wisdom has alC^ays emphasized the Importance of 



consistency and followthrough In developing teacher credibility* When 
analyzing such Instances for the Information that the students are 
receiving, It Is easy to see that Inconsistent enforcement of a rule 
conuaunlcates to the student that what the teaqher says In establishing a 
rule does not determine what will happen* 

'•—The less effective managers often did try to Instruct their 
students In Important behaviors^ but usually their Instruction did not 
reflect adequate task analyses or an understanding of the students^ 
cognitive capacities* Often^ students were given too much Information at 
once or were given too little time to practice a procedure* For example^ 
one teacher^ using a complicated Individualized reading program^ Introduced 
thtee new types of activities at once and only briefly reviewed the 
Instructions before expecting the students to use the skill boxes on their 
own* It was doubtful that most of the students actually were Informed 
about h.^w to do the new exercise* 

In addition to falling to describe expected behavior to the 

students before they misbehaved » the less effective managers provided less 
clear feedback through corrections and praise* Such messages often failed 
to provide students with adequate Information about their behavior and how 
It met or differed from the teacher^s expectations* Often^ there was 
simply a failure to provide feedback^ either positive or negative* In this 
case^ the teacher^s failure to react provides Information to the students^ 
although the message Is likely not one that the teacher Intended to send* 

Very ambiguous corrections were heard In the classrooms of the less 

effective managers^ such as "Sit down and do something constructive!*' or 
"^Some of my boys and girls are getting too noisy*" Also typical was "Get 
quletl^ when excessive talking was only one symptom of a larger pattern of 



student off-task behavior. It Is difficult to evaluate single corrections 
out of context; the same words said by a aiore effective manager may have 
had a very different effect because of the history of that class. However, 
the point here Is that these examples were typical of the corrections of 
the less effective managers. 

Praise was frequently In the form of "You're being so good today** 

with no more specifics. Public praise was used frequentlyi biit It was 
often timed so that It came only when a problem developed with another 
student. The teacheri having had behavior modification theory instilled In 
him or her, would typically look around for a student who was working and 
say, **I like the way Tom Is sitting and working quietly.** When this was 
used extenslvfily , we expect that the meaning communicated to the students 

was that public praise was the teacher's indirect way of communicating 
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displeasure with someone else. (When overusedi it was not an effective 
correction technique either.) This meaning contrasts to that conveyed by 
a more effective manager who uspc public praise to indicate genuine 
pleasure with a student ^s or group's behavior, and who highlights the 
important aspects of the target behaviors (e.g. ^ ''Tab.^e 3 is completely 
ready now. They have everything cleared except for their notebooks and 
pencils. That's greati**). 

— -'The less effective managers seemed to view the control of student 
behavior as dependent on their authority and the students willingness to 
cooperate, rather than seeing the need to instruct the students about good 
behavior. SometlmeSi the teachers clearly laid the blame for misbehavior 
on Che students* inability or refusal to cooperate in a school setting. 
For example, in one school that served primarily low-SES, minority 
students, one of the less effectWe teachers in the sample told us that she 
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could not use learning centers as after*"worlc options, because the students 
just did not know how to use them properly^ She also said that she could 
not depend on the students to take assignments off the blackboard^ because 
they werfe not able to keep the Information straight/ In the same school, 
another teacher, classified as one of the more effective managers^ working 
with similar students, successfully used learning centers. Her students 
were eventually able not only to use Information off the board but to 
function Independently In many other ways. However, this second teacher 
was one who was very specific about desired behaviors, and who carefully 
Instructed her students In many aspects of good behavior and In "going to 
school" skills. She recognized that her students were *'dlsa'ivantaged'* In 
some ways, but she compensated for that by teaching them the skills that 
they did not have upon entering school. Her attention to details continued 
throughout the year, and even In t^ay shif. was fre<luently reminding ( not 
nagging) the students how to behavei Her students maintained high levels 
of On'task behavior and had higher achievement, relative to the students In 
the other roomi 

Perhaps this focus on Instruction In how to behave serves a dual 
purpose: It does teach skills where they do not exist, and exerting self- 
control and maintaining attention to school tasks does re<lulre certain 
skills. However, It may also be communicating to the students that the 
teacher knows what Is going on^ and can predict student behavior very well. 
This could not help but contribute to one's credibility. 
Teacher Skills In Diagnosing Students* Focus of Attention 

A third category of teacher behaviors that distinguished the two 
groups of teachers Included skills of diagnosing students^ needs for 
information and focus of attention. Here we consider teach*ir recognition 




of student confusion or concerns as well as the monitoring behaviors that 
provide teachers with Information about how smoothly events are going. 

the effective managers knew what students were likely to pay attejitlon 
to, what was likely to be confusing and distracting, and how to focus 
students on the desired targets of attention. Awareness was demonstrated 
In the pre-planning of activities^ especially at the beginning of school, 
although It was evident throughout the year. This sensitivity to elements 
of a situation that are most salient to students was probably part of the 
ability to analyze the tasks of good behavior and "Agoing to school" skills 
discussed above; therefore, It Is a prerequisite to Instructing students In 
good behavior. 

One aspect of this sensitivity, especially at the beginning of the 
year, was the effective managers^ apparent awareness of what we termed 
"student levels of concern." Upon entering a new situation, coacerns at a 
''personal" level are likely to dictate what one attends to most easily 
(Hall. 1976). More effective managers started out the school year with 
activities that provided Information about personal needs^ such as getting 
students* names correct, arranging for space for each child and 
possessions, and explaining very early about basic routines, such as the 
bathroom, lunch, and getting water. In addition, the teachers lmm^?diately 
began to establish an atmosphere of fairness and of enjoyment. One way of 
Interpreting the teachers* choices of Initial topics Is that the more 
effective managers knew that the students were more likely to pay attention 
to Information about these more personal needs. They were of more 
Immediate concern than, say, how to cover one^s books or how to use the 
programmed reading series. By beginning with very practical anS personally 
meaningful matters, the teachers could begin with higher levels of 



attention. Once the more personal matters were deajt with, and the teacher 
had begun to establish her trustworthiness (as someone who knew what was 
most liQportaat to the students) » then other, more directly task-related 
matters were dealt with. 

In addition, the better managers were constantly monitoring the class 
to determine that the students were attending to the tasks set by the 
teacher, and If not, why not. This Is certainly not a surprising finding, 
as the importance of monitoring has been demonstrated before (e.g., Brophy 
& Evertson, 1976; Kounln, 1970). Doyle (1979) discusses monitoring as 
evidence of teachers* sophisticated information processing. Tie maintains 
that experienced teachers process much classroom stimuli automatically , 
without It ever rising to conscious attention. *Only when the Incoming 
signals Indicate a dlscrepcncy In standards for cooperation does the 
Information received through monitoring become conscious and result In 
teacher reaction* 

Doyle's portrayal matches Che Impressions formed In this study: the 
more effective manager Is an 'active decision maker who is constantly 
receiving and processing Information about classroom activities and 
adjusting those activities as necessary. These data suggest that the 
Information tliat is most salient to the teacher Is the students' attention 
focus. 

Examples of activities of the more effective managers that Illustrate 
these points Include: 

— -^arranging the desks and chairs so that the students are facing or 
can easily face the point In the room where they must focus most often. 

—-using various "tricks** for grabbing students* attention during 
lessons (moderating voice, movcmenti and pace). 



scheduling so that the students can, when necessary, "ease Into" 

th^ morning's work by activities la which It Is easy to focus attention and 
participate right away (especially when children or groups of children have 
difficulty "settling In" at first)* 

"-very clearly starting and stopping activities , providing warnings 
before transitions^ and using other strategies that help to break ongoing 
momentum when necessary as well as to restart It Cthls point was also 
discussed by Arlln, 1979)* 

— *-Si>aclng directions for two si;: liar activities so that they are not 
Confusing! rather than presenting them simultaneously* 

"-requiring students to keep books closed until the teacher finishes 
part of an explanation^ when looking In the books rather than at the 
teacher would liave led to confusion* 

"*-ln general t requiring the active attention of every student when 
Important Information Is being given* 

The more effective managers demonstrated an understanding of what 
Rounln and associates (Kounln & Doyle, 1975; ICounln & Cumpi 1974) called 
the signal system properties of lessons* Signal systems were provisions 
within lessons that "oriented , prodded , and supported** students ' actions 
and attention* We saw oiany examples Ir wnlch teachers* selections of 
activities seetsed to be determlaeu by an understanding of -what students 
needed In order to attend and stay on^^task* For example, one of the toore 
effective managers had a group of boys who were very low achievers In 
reading and who had great difficulty In keeping themselves on'task* Rather 
than giving them long Independent assignments^ as could be done with some 
others In the class , the teacher arranged their reading activities so that 
they could easily focus theli?^ attention on the content* She met with them 



first, keeping up a fairly rapid pace In her reading instruction* Then, 
she dismissed them to perform an assignment at the listening center, where 
Che voice on the tape offered a salient and continuous source of signals* 
After they were finished with that and had a short time working at their 
seats, she^ met with them again briefly to check their work* Then, they had 
about 15 minutes to work Independently, although the teacher sat so that 
she could monitor them while she taught another group* After performing 
their ecatwork assignment, they went to a Language Master machine and 
practiced skills there* The result was that the boys were engaged and 
attending to Instructions or actively practicing skills most of the 
morning, because the teacher had selected activities and arranged the 
schedule so that they did not have to depend for long periods of time on 
their own self-*control* 

Contrast this to a similar reading group (also an all-boy group) In 
the same school In a class where the teacher was a much less effective 
manager* She also saw this group first thing that morning^ but the lesson 
was very slow^ and she had to leave the group several times to attend to 
other students* After the lesson^ she gave the boys written assignments to 
do for the rest of the morning* However^ they were observed doing very 
little work^ frequently were up o\xt of their seats^ talking and 
occasionally bothering other students* The observer reported very little 
time on task for these low achieving boys* 

Needless to say^ the two classes differed In other ways than the 
activities given the reading groups* Tlte point here Is that the firsts 
more effective teacher's planning and lesson conducit seemed to be based on 
diagnosis of the boys* attention span and ^n understanding of the "signal 



system*' Inherent In various Instructional actlvltes* She kept the boys 
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"plugged la" to very salient and continuous signals for most of the 
moralngi and npaced out the times when they were to work Independently at 
their seats so that they could do so successfully for brief periods* 

Examples are given below of actlvltes of the less effective managers 
that demonstrate less understanding of students* attention focus and the 
signals and stimuli Inherent In various lessons and actlvltes: 

"falling for transitions suddenly^ when some students are still In 
the middle of a task and have not been warned about the change (also as 
discussed by Arlln^ 1979); 

-"Giving complex Instructions orally without putting them on the 
board or otherwise helping the students remember; 

"-Leaving out a new exhibit (such as an animal) » delaying an 
explanation until later^ but expecting the students to Ignore It for ^ 
while; 

•"Launching into a regular routine Immediately after a holiday when 
the students are wanting to share their news with their friends (which they 
do for the rest of the morning^ to the teacher*s dismay); 

-—Presenting a difficult and frustrating math ditto within the first 
hour of the first day ^f school^ before the students are familiar with the 
teacher and the room; 

"-"Falling to provide a clock or reliable Information about the time 
despite frequent student questions about how much longer they have to 
work; 

"-relying heavily on long stretches of seatwork for all students with 
few or no breaks* ^ 

The less effective managers 'i^eemlngly expected the students to exhibit 
self-control In a situation that offered too many competing st?mall or that 



did not offer salient stlmQll that prevented boredom and Inattention* In 
contrast, the more eftectlve managers, although they expected the students 
to exhibit self-control and maintain on^task behavior, knew what signals 
and what Information would be attended to^ and they planned activities so 
that self-control by students was easier* 

One pattern tha^ should he examined with these data Is whether 
external controls on attention were removed over the course of the year* 
That is J In the more effective manager's classes^ did the students actually 
Improve their abilities to maintain their attention on-^task^ or was the 
engineering of **slgnal systems** necessary all year? 

Discussion 

The three clusters of teacher behaviors are obviously closely related 
to one another — the better managers were performing each set of tasks 
simultaneously^ and the less effective managers had shortcomings in each 
area* The better managers were providing information to students about how 

to behave^ setting up an environment in which there were reasons to perform 

'1 

on-task behaviors (because of the accountability and apparent purpose), .and 
also engineering the environment by assigning tasks and activities in which 
it was possible for the students to be accountable and successful* The 
less successful managers did not consistently hold ^elr students 
accountable or communicate purposes to them that would encourage on*-task 
behaviors; they were also generally ambiguous about exactly what was 
expected from the students; and they often puc their students into 
situations when appropriate behavior (attention to task) was difficult to 
accomplish, either because of a lack of Information or because of 
distracting stimuli* 



One theme that ties together these three ways of describing teacher 
behavior Is the apparent teacher focus (or lack of It) on what students 
understand and what they need to know to accomplish any particular 
behavior* Therefore! the classes can be analysed In terms of the 
Inforaiatlon flow from the teacher to the students (both directly and 
In teros of the materials and activities provldiad by the teacher) , and from 
the students to the teacher (who adjusts, or falls to adjust, according to 
the success of the students ^at attending to the desired focus)* From this 
point of view, classroom management may be considered to be primarily the 
provision of Information (both Initially and as feedback) about on-*ta3k 
performance, and the provision o{ activities that facilitate oir^task 
behavior* As such, It Is analogous to the other set of responsibilities 
^that are more traditionally termed "Instructional^" in which teachers also 
provide information about the content to be learned, and then create tasks 
for the students to apply their knowledge of the content. . * 

This description of management a^ the establishment and maintenance of 
information flow is most easily applied to the beginning^of -^the-^year 
activities, but it is not litnited to that time. However, events that occur 
during the rest of the year can only be interpreted in the context of the 
initial information provided by the teacher about "the way things work" in 
the classroom* A teacher may provide a great deal of information In a very 
brief corrective statement. If it has been preceded by careful 
specification of the difference between appropriate and Inappropriate 
behavior in those circumstances, and also by consistent enforcement that 
has communicated that the teacher will follow through on the correction. 

Obviously, there are other ways of examining management tasks of 
teachers, and other elements are nUcessary for overall managerial 



ef fectlv*jness than the provision of clear Information about how and why 
on-^task behavior will be accoctpllshed* As Kounln (1970), Brophy and 
Cvertson (1976), and others have pointed out, adequate -Instructional 
programs are also necessary* If the tasks given students do not have the 
appropriate balance of challenge and success, then the students are not 
likely to either stay on^task or to be learning efficiently. Also, certain 
personal characteristics of the teacher are Important. Although many 
different ''styles'*' may be observed among effective teachers, certain basic 
requirements seem to be an underlying ego strength and comfort In 
Interpersonal situations (Brophy & Futnanis 1979)* 

Other aspects of classroom life that affect the success of i^u..gement 
strategies Include the background and culture of the students and the 
Influences of the peer group on Its members. Although we have not 
systematically documented It, we suspect that the more effective teachers 
la the s^;Tiple had knowledge of the social characteristics of their groups > 
and this figured heavily Into their diagnosis and understandings of 
students* likely targets of attention and concerns. However, we have less 
Information on the ''peer cultures" of the classrooms than we do on the more 
clearly managerial behaviors of the teacher. 

Th^s paper has pttisented several hypotheses that may be supported by a 
more systematic analyses of the narrative descriptions. We have assumed 
that student understanding of teacher communications and teacher diagnosis 
of that student understanding are Important constructs that will help us 
describe the differences between more and less effective managers. 

At present, the narrative case studies of the most and least effective 
managers are being examined and examples of these three clusters of teacher 
behaviors are being highlighted. Hopefully, the final outcome will be a 



collection of case studies analysed In terms of the likely Information 
conveyed by the teachers Co the students and the students* responses^ 

If these dimensions or constructs prove to be useful In that respecti 
there are several ways In which further research could verify the 
assumptions underlying them* A descriptive study of students* perceptions 
and Interpretations of teachers* behaviors within various contexts would 
help to link student and teacher behavior* At presenti there are research 
studies of student perceptions of the achievement hierarchy within the 
classroom and of student Interpretations of certain teacher behaviors wi^h* 
regard to high and low achievers (Welnsteln & Mlddlestadti In presS| Note 
7)* HoweVi^ri there has been little research on what teacher managerial 
behaviors mean to studentsi and how that meaning Influences student 
behaviors* It would be valuable to know what aspects of teacher behaviors 
are most salient to studentSi and how Individual differences among students 
aft'ect their perceptions* ' 

Llkewlsei further work on teachers* use of cues from students would be 
Informative* Research done on teachers* decision making and Information 
processing clearly Indicates that teachers do rely on cues from students to 
adjust activities (Doyle, 1979; Peterson & Clark, 1978; Cone, Note 8; 
MacKay & Marland, Note 9)* There should be continued work along thesG 
lines to ascertain what dimensions of student behavior areimost salient to 
tea'^hers who are better classroom managers and monitors* ) 

If the ideas described ,ln this paper are suppor^t^^by a more extensive 
examination of the data, they may be useful even before research on the 
underlying assumptions Is done* Their greatest value will lie In their 
usefulness to teachers as concepts with which to examine their own 
behavior* An experimental program could be developed around these 
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constructs and others suggested by research to determine l£ focusing on 
the*;e aspects of teaching leads to Improved management. For example, what 
would be the effects of askltig^eachers to reflect systematically on the 
meaning of their behaviors to sto^^nts, especially If they are given 
^objective feedback ^bout their own behaviors? Other experimental studies 
In which teachers were provided with general concepts as well as some 
specific suggestions have led to changes In teacher behaviors (In the 
desired dli^ectlons) as well as Improved student outcomes (e.g.* Anderson, 
Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; Good & Grouws, In press)* The Ideas presented 
here, Illustrated with both positive and negative examples from the actual 
case studies, could form the basis of a slmllat experimental study* 
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